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Germanic Philology 



GBKMANIC PHILOLOGY.* 

TN the year nineteen hundred and four, in connection with the 
-"- Universal Exhibition at St. Louis, there was held an Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Science, to which scholars from 
all over the globe were invited, not to present new discoveries in 
their respective fields of work, but rather to give a survey of the 
work already done and of the problems now before them, and 
especially to show the scope and character of their various dis- 
ciplines and the relations of the latter to other branches of re- 
search or applied sciences. This last question, of scope and 
relations, to be sure, was in a way decided for them in advance, 
or at least it was strongly prejudged, by Professor Hugo Miin- 
sterberg of Harvard, the originator and chief promoter and 
organizer of the whole plan. For the purpose of arranging the 
program it was, of course, necessary for him at the outset to 
develop some scheme of classification, so as to assign to each 
subject its own place in what seemed to be its proper group. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg's classification was that of a philosopher; it 
served well enough its practical purpose as a basis for the ar- 
rangement of the program; but with all its logical consistency 
it yet remained, in a way, arbitrary and necessarily quite one- 
sided. For no one system could do justice to the manifold rela- 
tions of the various sciences to each other, or even of any one 
of them to the others. These complete details were to be worked 
out by the speakers. In the choice of the latter, I think, the 
Language and Literature groups were especially fortunate: we 
had such men as Hempl, Wheeler, Kittredge, Collitz, Sievers; 
indeed hardly one of them seemed to have been selected on extra- 
cathedral grounds, or on account of the spectacular nature rather 
than the solidity of his work; and yet it must be said, that 
within the natural limitations of their papers they did not, in- 

*Inaugural address, delivered Nov. 25, 1906, at the University of Illinois. 
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dividually or collectively, exhaust the subject. One fact, to be 
sure, did appear with wonderful impressiveness at the whole 
Congress, namely the fact, well known long ago, but not always 
sufficiently active in our minds, that all the various branches of 
human endeavor are, indeed, closely and in many ways connected 
and concatenated with each other; that they, like the various 
phenomena of life itself, form but parts of one great unit; — but 
as to the actual points of contact and lines of demarcation our 
speakers could only suggest what was or seemed to them most 
important. Much had to be ignored; and moreover, no two 
persons would see the whole field in the same light, so that after 
all we went home, and we have since been reading the published 
Transactions of the Congress with the feeling that with all due 
admiration for the speakers, we should have liked to see this or 
that point mentioned or brought out more vividly, even at the 
expense of other lines of thought, if necessary, and I trust there- 
fore, that I may be pardoned today, if I undertake to speak to 
you of the scope of Germanic Philology, and if I, too, can do 
this vast subject only such scant justice as my time and my lim- 
ited horizon and ability will permit. 

The discipline of Germanic Philology is not only, like the 
work of all our departments, very comprehensive and closely in- 
terwoven with other sciences, but we have here to contend with 
the additional difficulty, that there is much uncertainty and dif- 
ference of opinion as to the meaning of the term Philology and 
the proper extent of philological work; and the uncertainty ex- 
ists even among those most directly interested in the subject. 

In English, and especially in American English, the word 
Philology has largely come to mean the History of Languages 
and, perhaps, the Science of Human Speech, and nothing more. 
A very different, a much broader interpretation obtains in con- 
tinental Europe, and it is gaining ground in America also ; like 
the Greek <f>ikoX.oyla, Philology refers not only to the form but 
also to the content of the Adyos: it virtually means the whole 
history of the human mind, as it manifests itself in language 
documents of the past and present. 
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Our compendium of Germanic Philology, Paul's Grundriss, 
and the Annual Report of the Berlin Society, the Germanistische 
Jahresbericht, contain, besides the sections on Language and 
Literature, also special chapters on the History of the Germanic 
tribes and nations, on their Mythology and Religion, their Leg- 
end, Traditions and Customs, their Customary Laws, their In- 
stitutions, their Art, their Folklore in all its various aspects. 

It is evident, however, that no. one man can claim to be a 
philologist in this broad sense, and in reality, a large number of 
scholars co-operate in the publication of the Compendium and the 
Annual Report which I have just quoted, each one treating only 
his own particular portion or corner of the field. But it is also 
true that no philologist can afford to quite ignore many of these 
special fields without detriment to his own work, whatever that 
may be. 

As a matter of division of labor and of natural development, 
the study of the language of a country has come to be more es- 
pecially associated with that of its Literature, in the usual sense 
of the word. These two topics, — and along with them perhaps 
Mythology and Folklore, — usually form the chief domain of 
our departmental interest, except that a further division has ta- 
ken place along geographical lines, in so far as the English 
branch is everywhere, in Germany, and, of course, in English 
speaking countries, recognized as a special department, and of 
late the Scandinavian also has at some Universities developed 
more or less into a unit of its own. But, while it is beyond the 
possibility of any one man to do justice to the whole realm of 
Germanics, there is no real scholarship, in English or in German 
or in Scandinavian, possible without a fair ground work in all 
of them ; for they all go back to the same origin ; like members 
of the same family and neighbors, for ages, they have much in 
common with each other, and even many of the special features 
of each one can be rightly understood only by reference to the 
other branches. For a philologist to limit himself strictly to 
English or German would be the same as if a Botanist or Biolo- 
gist were not to look beyond the limits of Illinois and another 
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beyond those of Iowa, and each one were to present his observa- 
tions as particular to Illinois or Iowa. Only as a matter of 
practical necessity, then, must we recognize the subdivision of 
Germanic into English and German and Scandinavian, and the 
limitation of our work chiefly to Language and Literature as the 
two main and most distinctly interdependent branches of Phil- 
ology. 

Now in the study of the German Language and Literature, 
of course, our methods do not differ essentially from those pur- 
sued in the Humanities throughout, and in our teaching, our ex- 
perience is probably about the same, also. To speak first of the 
subject of Literature, you all know, what a very popular topic 
it is, and rightly, is, — and you also know, how every one who 
has read a literary work, perhaps only in a translation, feels able, 
not only to enjoy it in his own way — which is as it should be, — 
but also to expound it to others from nothing but the depth of 
his own inner consciousness, — and how every once in a while the 
cry is raised for a less technical and more inspiring instruction 
in Literature at our Universities. And it is, indeed, quite cer- 
tain, that just as far as the educational and cultural purpose 
prevails over the purpose of instruction and of research, the 
highest aim of our teaching of Literature must be, not so much 
to impart a minute knowledge of a few individual pieces of lit- 
erature, but to inspire, by means of an intimate familiarity with 
some classical examples, a lasting love and a correct apprecia- 
tion of all good literature, and thereby to contribute toward the 
development of high ethical and esthetic standards. 

But, what would we think of a Mathematician who would 
stop from time to time in his teaching of Mathematics, to im- 
press upon his students the moral bearings of the fact that two 
and two is four and can never and never be five ? What would 
we think of a Botanist who would stand before his class, a lily in 
his hand, and speak on the loveliness and purity of rural life? 
What of the Geologist who would exhibit a precious stone and 
pointing out its beauty and its market value, would make it the 
basis of a sermon on the grandeur and glory and boundless 
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wealth of nature? We rather trust to mathematics itself to 
make for stern logic and for virility ; and we have confidence in 
the intrinsic educational value of the sciences themselves, and 
if it is true, that Literature, being one of the finest manifesta- 
tions of the human mind, lends itself particularly to the further 
education of the mind, why not listen to Homer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe themselves ? We hear and read altogether too much about 
these men, and do not become well enough acquainted with 
them. Their noblest thought will impress itself upon every one 
well enough, when once the important facts, their language, the 
circumstances under which they wrote and to which they refer 
are well understood. But furthermore, we willingly recognize, 
and we rejoice in the fact that good literature forms an excellent 
basis for the teaching of Ethics and Esthetics. So let it by all 
means be applied to that purpose. Only, we should keep in 
mind, that it is one thing to use literature, or any other subject, 
for educational purposes, or for our own enjoyment, and it is 
quite another thing, to study it ; and in the second place, that a 
careful study and full understanding of literature, or of any 
other fine subject cannot help enhancing its enjoyment and its 
educational value. 

And how should we study good literature ? Clearly so as to 
understand it fully in all its bearings. Now evidently an histor- 
ical subject can be understood only in the light of its own his- 
tory ; and on the other hand, any one branch of a large subject 
can be truly comprehended only, when its connections with the 
other related branches are considered. The study of literature 
or of any part of it must, therefore, be historical and compara- 
tive, or one may simply say historical in the full sense of that 
word. For we must remember that the literature of any given 
period and people is the most direct reflex and echo of the life 
and civilization of that time and people. It must, therefore, be 
considered in the light of the history of its own people and in 
fact of all the cultural as well as literary motives at home and 
abroad that may have influenced it, as it again will shed a flood 
of light on the historical conditions of its time. And similarly 
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in regard to the individual work of the individual authors in their 
relation to others, we must proceed along paths leading induct- 
ively and deductively back and forth between the work and the 
man, the man and his times. The man's work is illumined by 
his life, and again we shall understand his work better through 
his life, the individual, on the background of his time and again 
the period as the composite result of the efforts of individuals. 
With these facts in mind, we may approach our subject from 
many points of view. 

Probably the most important, perhaps the one essential, is the 
esthetic test; for, literature in our sense, of belles lettres, is to 
be above all an artistic expression of the human mind, and must 
be looked upon as a branch of art. But, we should be true to our 
historical method, — first set forth by Herder and now fully rec- 
ognized in theory, but seldom practiced, — we must not simply 
apply our modern views of esthetics, so far as we may have any. 
That would not be quite so bad as measuring the income of a 
Chinese laborer simply by the cost of living in America. Litera- 
ture while the product of its time and people is yet the property 
of all times and nations, and I have no quarrel with the man who 
tries to determine just what Homer or Shakespeare may be to 
us; only, he should not thereby mean to test the original, the 
historical, or, least of all, the intrinsic value of their work. We 
know, as yet, hardly any fundamental, leading laws of esthetics, 
we have hardly a science of esthetics. The study of any one 
work or period of literature from the esthetic point of view, can 
teach us only the esthetics of that work or period; the esthetic 
study of the world's literature will give us the entire history of 
esthetic views, so far as literature is concerned; but even it can 
not yet yield a true science of esthetics or one single incontro- 
vertible esthetic law. 

Esthetics as a science, is a part of Psychology, perhaps of 
Physiology, and if we ever are to arrive at fundamental intrinsic 
laws, governing human tastes and human arts, we must expect 
them from those sciences. It is, however, the office of the his- 
tory of Literature and of all other arts, to furnish a large amount 
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of valuable, if merely ideological evidence, which, properly sifted 
by the trained Psychologist, may help to suggest the direction of 
the work and interpret the results of the laboratory. In this 
sense, also, the whole study of Metrics, of rhythm and rime, 
forms an important branch of literary research, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that the most competent investigators of Metrics, 
men like Sievers and Heussler, after following the subject his- 
torically as far back as possible, into Indo-European times, have 
crossed the boarder line and concerned themselves with general 
questions of speech, rhythm and speech melody in a way which 
is essentially experimental. In other fields of esthetic research, 
we are still in a period of rather crudely descriptive work. 

There is especially the motive of Nature sense, Naturbesee- 
lung, on which nearly every department of English and of other 
modern languages has been harping for the last twenty years, 
as ever since the German Professor Alfred Biese wrote his work 
on Naturbeseelung bei den Alten, im Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit. It seems indeed to be vitally related to the very essence 
of art and it is to be hoped that sooner or later all these records 
on Nature sense in Literature may be vitalized in some way. So 
far, they have been altogether mechanical and essentially fruit- 
less. 

There are those, now, who doubt whether esthetics ever will 
evolve any absolute standard by which works of art can be meas- 
ured, — and in the meantime, many a critic, ignorant of Esthetics 
in any sense, poses in our magazines as self-appointed arbiter 
elegantiarum, and passes judgment with startling positiveness, 
after the manner of Juvenal's women of Rome. 

Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas, or as Moliere 
has it, et nul n'aura du gotit, hors nous et nos amis. It is pre- 
cisely this sort of subjective, arbitrary estheticism that makes all 
literary criticism just a little suspicious to serious-minded people. 
More promising has been the fight between and the study of the 
various literary schools, of Idealists, Realists, Classicists, Roman- 
ticists, Naturalists and Symbolists. At least, the negative result 
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seems to have been reached, that none of them has a right to 
claim a monopoly on artistic expression. 

More tangible than are the imponderabilia of Esthetics are 
the results which the study of Literature yields in regard to other 
topics of historical research. Indeed, numberless as the problems 
of civilization, are the questions which Literature has answered 
or is ready to answer to the careful student, confirming or modi- 
fying the testimony of other sources of information. The whole 
outer and inner life of our ancestors from the time when they 
first came into contact with the Roman world, is mirrored in 
their poetry if anywhere. What was their mode of life ? and what 
their attitude toward important events of history, to fundamental 
questions of human life? What were their means of suste- 
nance, their institutions and customs, their education, ethical and 
intellectual conditions? What and how did they love and hate 
and fight? What were their ideas of marriage and family life? 
How did they die, and what did they think of the value of life ? 
What of death? To know this exactly would enable us to see 
many a literary plot with its struggles and catastrophies in the 
right light. What were their ideas of right and duty ? By what 
egotistical or altruistic motives were they actuated ? By devotion 
to country or to personal leaders ? By love of family or .tribe or 
nation? Or by adherence to a political unit, the State? What 
was their sense of humanity (humanitas), of humane sympathy, 
the first blossom of civilization? Kuno Franke of Harvard has 
described the Literature of Germany with special reference to 
Social Forces, as he calls it, his chief purpose being to show how 
individualistic and colleetivistic tendencies are alternating or co- 
operating at different times in the minds of men. 

I have been interested for some time in the question of Fate 
versus Free Will, not with the intention of proving or disproving 
any theory on determinism, — that we must leave for students in 
Philosophy and Beligion to discuss, and for Biology to decide as 
best it may. But our question is, whether, consciously or espe- 
cially unconsciously the idea of Fatalism or of Free Will was an 
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active factor in the various periods and branches of our Lit- 
erature. 

Fatalism, be it as an element of old Teutonic religion in 
which Wurdhiz, old English wyrd — we have the word in Shakes- 
peare's weird sisters — was more or less distinctly personified as a 
goddess, corresponding to and perhaps influenced by the clas- 
sical idea of Fate, the Roman fatum, the Greek a-nj; blind and 
unchangeable even by Zeus who can only ascertain and carry out 
its decrees; or be it that the fate of men is felt to be in the 
hands of personal gods — 0t<ov iv yovvam Ktlrai when the All- 
father Odin not only finds out, but by his runes, also determines 
the future. 

The oldest Germanic documents, the Beowulf and the Hilde- 
brand show a naive mixture of such half pagan, half christianized 
fatalism with a strong feeling of self-reliance and personal re- 
sponsibility, very much like the modern "Trust in God and keep 
your powder dry." Or be it that ideas of an equally blind but 
purposeless, incalculable chance prevail, corresponding to the 
Greek rixq and certainly much fostered by the Romanic for- 
tuna; or that a belief in Predestination shows itself in litera- 
ture (as for instance, in Freidank's Bescheidenheit and his con- 
temporaries,) long before it became the doctrine of part of the 
Reformers, or that another fatalism gradually grows up in mod- 
ern views on the determining influences of heredity and sur- 
roundings, as stated by Darwin, or in a modified form, by 
Weissmann; or that over and against such external or internal 
determining influences there manifests itself more or less vig- 
orously and consciously, the idea of Free Will, the sense of self, 
the feeling of individual responsibility. It is clear that the rela- 
tive strength of these two motives determines for us not only an 
important part of the ethical background, on which situations, 
conflicts, characters are constructed by our authors and are to be 
understood by us, but it also is of importance in questions of 
Esthetics, in regard to the theory of the drama, for instance, 
when the old problem of dramatic guilt is examined. With the 
help of our younger colleagues and fellow students in the de- 
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partment we may perhaps hope to develop these studies into a 
comprehensive history of Determinism in German Literature. 

And how about the religious life of the Germans, as revealed 
in their literature? This question is far, as yet, from having 
been sufficiently studied; and it is a pertinent and very im- 
portant one, because religious controversy or controversy on semi- 
religious grounds has played an enormous part in the life of the 
people. The various Germanic tribes, converted during the first 
great split of the Church, into Arians and Athanasians, adopted 
partly the one creed and partly the other, a fact which partly ac- 
counts for their cruel internecine fighting against each other. 
And when the orthodox Franks had emerged victorious from the 
great strife and Charles the Great had on that fateful Christmas 
day of 800 accepted the imperial crown from the Pope, the whole 
history of medieval Germany turned into one continuous struggle 
for supremacy between the empire and the papacy. 

That struggle has had the greatest influence upon the life of 
the German people ; it weakened the imperial power, and favored 
the efflorescence of the feudal system into a confederacy of States 
rather than a political unit, it has crippled the economic evolu- 
tion of Germany and absorbed her resources in inner troubles at 
a time when other nations laid the foundation for world empires ; 
and it also weakened the influence of Rome among the German 
people, princes and clergy, and thus made it possible for Ger- 
many to become the starting point and the center of the Refor- 
mation. And more recently, the struggle again taken up by 
Bismarck with characteristic vehemence but with equally futile 
results. 

Surely, among a people so constantly and deeply stirred by 
religious troubles, it is of consequence for us to know, just how 
our writers felt in regard to this question, if we want to under- 
stand them fully. And in regard to all modern literature, it is 
important to find out, how has it been influenced by the mightiest 
of books, the Bible ? This question has been repeatedly, though 
in no way exhaustively dealt with by Professor Cook,, of Yale 
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University, for the English language and literature; for Ger- 
many it still remains to be treated. 

And this suggests another line of work : the study of literary 
sources and influences. Of course, this is one of the Philologist's 
first duties ; some think it preliminary, others, indeed, have seen 
in it the principal task of Philology. It is evident that, before 
we can appreciate an author correctly from any point of view, we 
must know whether he gives us his own work and views, or 
whether he is translating, borrowing, perhaps copying from 
other, older or foreign sources, whether he is behind or ahead of 
his times, whether he is in harmony with prevailing currents or 
struggling against them, in short, we must determine the extent 
of his indebtedness to others, and of his originality, if there be 
any, or his attitude toward his sources. This question is, of 
course, extremely difficult to answer in the case of modern 
writers, where an enormous wealth of traditional motives, in re- 
gard to form and contents, is available and the exchange of ideas 
so universal and so rapid; but from the oldest times on the 
question of sources must be kept in mind, and indeed, the liter- 
ature of Germany has always been peculiarly open to foreign in- 
fluences. Even Germanic Mythology as we have it in the Eddas 
— which at first seemed to be most venerable and thoroughly in- 
digenous, has been shown by Professor Sophus Bugge of Chris- 
tiania to be largely intermingled with Classical and Celtic ele- 
ments, and certainly some remarkable motives of popular bur- 
lesque stories have found their way into the Edda. 

And thus it goes on throughout the centuries. The Classics, 
the Orient, the French, later the English, the Italians, and again 
the Classics in the renaissance period, the French, and through 
Winckelmann and Lessing the Classics, through Lessing and 
Gerstenberg the English, and through Herder's translations and 
stirring appeal the world's literature, and now and then a special 
influx of Spanish, also of Hindoo, and in modern times the 
Scandinavian, Eussian and French. 

All have had their turn, some repeatedly, in exercising a 
strong influence upon German letters, enriching it with new 
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motives, at times almost imperiling it in its own national devel- 
opment, then again absorbed and assimilated, or crowded back. 
Just at present, the Germans, seemingly drowned in French and 
Eussian pools and currents are trying to find themselves again 
by means of Heimatkunde and Heimatkunst and a renewed in- 
terest in folksong, which after all reflects most truthfully the 
character of the race. It is clear that for the study of literary 
sources a fair knowledge of the respective languages is necessary, 
quite especially in dealing with older periods, when often we do 
not know the author of a work, nor when or where it originated 
and a searching examination into the language of the documents 
is our only guide in deciding at least the question of time and 
locality; and when, out of the different readings of various 
prints or manscripts the original has first to be obtained by 
means of textual criticism. 

It is this sort of work which seems to be so particularly irk- 
some to some of our critics and teachers of literature, and the 
protest is often raised with useless and suspicious vehemence. It 
is quite true that useful service in the study of literature can be 
rendered without this study of sources and the prerequisite lin- 
guistic training; not all students need to or should undertake 
the same kind of work, but the trouble is that only too often we 
are expected to accept the absence of such training as about the 
only proof or indication of the presence of literary genius, or a 
fine sense for literature. I will now turn away from the study 
of literature, reluctantly, because I feel that I have not by any 
means exhausted it and I will briefly consider the other chief 
branch of Philology, the study of the language. 

The study of language approaches in almost all its phases 
the accuracy and the stern method of mathematics, and conse- 
quently it is not necessary as it was in the case of literary work, 
to warn against a premature application of linguistic knowledge. 
As in Calculus, the offense here quickly exposes itself, and pun- 
ishes the offender, before he has had time to do much mischief. 
In our language work we may distinguish chiefly between three 
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features which according to the circumstances may he paramount 
in our mind. 

We note first, corresponding to the cultural value of literary 
studies, the mental training which the acquisition of a language, 
especially a living language affords. This point has long been 
emphasized by our first educational authorities, and it only re- 
mains for us, for the individual teacher, to really put as much 
mental training into his work as the subject and the circum- 
stances may allow. Nor do we need to dwell on the practical 
applicability of language studies. This also is a matter quite 
clear in itself, and moreover, it, too, is one of applied knowledge 
again. And while the individual may think a little more of- one 
kind of application than of another, it all remains fundamentally 
the same, it is applied knowledge, whether we use it for travel, 
commerce or politics, or for the purpose of teaching again to 
others, or of reading works in other sciences or in literature or 
for any other practical or scientific purpose. It is, however, not 
quite so generally understood that the historical and comparative 
study of languages also produces results of its own, which make 
it worth while. Pure linguistics have the same relation to ap- 
plied linguistics, be the appliance whatever it may, as Botany 
does to gardening, geology to mining and so forth. I take it 
that rational gardening may at any point prove helpful to bot- 
any, and vice versa, botany certainly helps gardening; so with 
other sciences and so also in our case. Scientific linguistics help 
us to better understand and apply our understanding of the mod- 
ern language. 

But quite aside from this, pure linguistics, the minute study 
of many languages, leads up to the science of human speech 
which is again like literature, a branch of Psychology, of Ethnol- 
ogy. It may seem a long way from the deciphering of an old 
runic inscription, utterly insignificant in itself, or the history of 
a short vowel in some poor, out-of-the-way dialect to questions 
concerning the nature and functions, the origin and development 
of human speech ; but the connection is there. To be sure, as in 
all psychological work, a large amount of testimony is necessary 
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in order to eliminate or reduce the element of personal equation 
and personal error; but in its totality the study of languages, 
just like that of literature, ends in and is based upon Psychology. 
We shall see this at once, when we consider for a moment what 
language really consists of. 

Speech, human speech at least, and in all probability also 
animal speech, is a means of expression and communication, 
mainly through sounds produced by our organs of speech, sounds 
which, chiefly by way of association, have come to be connected 
with certain meanings. A sound, however, is simply the impres- 
sion upon our ear made by temporary vibrations of the air; the 
vibration eradiates and vanishes away shortly after it has been 
produced. But language remains; it perpetuates itself. Does 
it, then, consist just of such sounds only? Certainly not; the 
lasting elements of speech, the real language, exist in our minds. 
The sounds we speak and hear are merely the means of transmis- 
sion, the result of our art of speaking. 

The process, at present, is plain enough in a general way : A 
sound, a word strikes, chiefly through our ear, our nerve-brain 
apparatus ; there it effects a change of some kind, we do not yet 
know whether mechanical or chemical ; but in some way the im- 
press of the sound picture is made. By repetition it may be 
deepened and thus be retained all the more distinctly in our 
memory. And every time we hear the word, it is uttered under 
certain conditions which also impress themselves upon our mind 
and become associated with the memory picture of the word. Of 
course, the circumstances are different every time; but there is 
one element which invariably forms part of the whole situation, 
when the word is heard. It gradually detaches itself from the 
otherwise varying therefore hazy background and becomes alone 
distinctly connected with our word picture; the word comes to 
mean to us that one specific element. Of course, the recognition 
of the real meaning of a word may be and, under our present 
conditions, commonly is, accelerated by parents, teachers or other 
persons; but the process is fundamentally the same; we now 
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possess in our memory a word picture connected with its mean- 
ing ; we understand the word when we hear it. 

But how do we learn to speak it? A human being, whether 
a child or adult, entirely unaccustomed to articulate speech could 
no more produce a single sound or word correctly, than we can 
play a tune on the violin, without having learned how to do it. 
To be sure, we have the organs of speech, and, in the gradual 
differentiation of the functions of our nerve-brain apparatus, into 
our so-called senses, — the connection between the motory nerves 
of our organs of speech and the centers of hearing has become or 
remained especially close and direct, as on the other hand, the 
connection between the motory nerve centers regulating our hand 
and our sense of sight seems to be especially close. Therefore, 
our organs of speech readily respond to any agitation in the 
region of our sound centers. Besides, owing perhaps to such 
favorable connections, the tendency to imitate impressions of 
sound or sight, has long since developed into a pronounced in- 
stinct. 

Now, whenever the meaning of a word presents itself to the 
mind of the child, the connected sound picture becomes by apper- 
ception particularly vivid and may all the more easily cause an 
innervation at the speech centers. Our first attempts at repro- 
ducing a new sound may be, and in the child are, pretty sure to 
be unsuccessful; only gradually the child hits upon and learns 
to repeat the necessary articulation, that is, the right motion and 
sensation of motion becomes likewise a firmly impressed memory 
picture. The word is now pronounced with sufficient accuracy 
to call up the corresponding sound picture in the hearer's mind, 
and thus the turnus has become complete. We now possess in 
our mind the impress of a sound picture, associated with its right 
meaning, and we also possess the memory of the sensation of 
motion necessary to reproduce that sound picture, likewise asso- 
ciated with it or with the picture of its meaning. 

These memory pictures, thus associated with each other, form 
the real basis, the leading elements of our speech ; every language 
act of ours answers to and again forms or modifies such an im- 
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press in our mind, and all the various speech impressions, of 
sounds and syllables and words and sentences and functions be- 
come connected with each other, forming groups of many kinds, 
logical and purely formal categories. 

Little is known, as yet, in regard to the actual working of 
this whole apparatus, and it is, of course, chiefly for Psychology 
and Physiology to deal with the many problems that present 
themselves at every step. Without going further into detail, I 
would say, that in my opinion one of the most fundamental 
questions is : What are the smallest speech units, not physiolog- 
ically but psychologically considered ? And just in what manner 
do they, say sound pictures — enter into the formation of larger, 
physiologically more complete units, such as syllable and word 
pictures ? Upon the nature of these connections hinges the an- 
swer to some important questions as to sound changes and other 
problems that constantly confound us in the historical study of 
individual languages. 

On the other hand, it is for historical and comparative Lin- 
guistics, just as we found it to be the office of the history of 
literature, to furnish to Psychology a wealth of historical evi- 
dence which, if not conclusive, is at least highly suggestive, and 
which no psychologist, not even Professor Wundt of Leipzig, can 
ignore without danger of falling into error. But in order to be 
able to observe and record correctly the historical facts, linguis- 
tics must get at the reality of things ; it must work not with let- 
ters but with sounds. For even the best up-to-date spelling is 
but an imperfect indication of the really spoken sound. 

Spelling is like a garment which is intended to fit the body 
of the word; but the words keep on changing, and to follow their 
growth the garb has to be refitted from time to time. Our pres- 
ent spelling of English, German or French was developed by our 
ancestors because it fitted their pronunciation; it was intended 
to be essentially correct and phonetic ; year was then pronounced 
ye-ar, and though was th5ch and light was liht, and so forth. 
To adhere to that outgrown garb now that the words have so 
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changed, may be convenient to grown people, but in the interest 
of our children we should realize that the truly historical way is 
to do as our ancestors did, i. e., to make our spelling as much as 
feasible conform to our pronunciation. But as I said, even the 
best ordinary alphabet is but a vague indication of the actually 
spoken sounds. To know the latter, their physiology must be 
studied carefully, that is, their articulation, the necessary move- 
ments of the various organs of speech. 

The science of phonetics has in the last twenty years made 
enormous progress. We no longer speak of dark or clear sounds, 
of soft or hard consonants. That hazy terminology has long been 
replaced by terms based strictly on the genesis, the articulation 
of sound. And even such expressions as labial, dental, guttural, 
have been superseded by more exact ones. Indeed, during the 
last ten years, or so, very accurate copies and records have 
been obtained of the various sound articulations by means of 
revolving cylinders and delicate recording instruments. 

Eousselot in France has given a strong impetus in this di- 
rection, and in our country Schmidt-Wartenberg, Weeks, per- 
haps Scripture and others have reached reliable results. Simi- 
larly, in Acoustics, the theories of Helmholtz, his Lehre von den 
Tonempfindungen have been revised and partly modified by 
Scripture and Trautmarin and others. On the whole, however, 
the study of Acoustics has, so far, proved less helpful to linguis- 
tics than that of the genesis of speech ; and the latter seems also 
destined to place our teaching of orators and public speaking on 
a more solid basis ; that is, of course, so far as enunciation and 
accents and stress groups and the whole most interesting subject 
of speech rhythm and melody are concerned. 

But to return to our special subject, it is clear, that the study 
of Germanic languages is rooted in the larger subject of general 
linguistics which ought to consider all languages, and especially 
that Germanic forms an integral part of Indoeuropean linguist- 
ics, contributing much toward it, and again depending upon it 
for its solid foundation. It is, therefore, both historical and 
comparative. 
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I shall stop here, painfully conscious, as I said before, of my 
inability to do justice to the large subject. It is, however, useful 
and necessary for us to stop from time to time, and look about 
us to ascertain in what direction our lives and labors should be 
moving, and what and where is the goal which we should like to 
reach or at least to approach before the end of our journey. It 
is also encouraging, to see a broad expanse of promising, inviting 
land about us; but on the other hand, it would not be wise to 
reach out prematurely for final results. We must do our every 
day's work faithfully, we must give ourselves up unreservedly 
even to the petty things of the hour; it is the devoted, quiet, 
and yet aggressive doing of detail work that makes for progress 
in the search for truth. 



